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THE AUTHORITY OF HOLT SCRIPTUEE. 

By Rev. J. G. Mubphy, D. D., LL. D., 

General Assembly College, Belfast, Ireland. 



I. 

The authority of the Bible is founded upon the single fact that it 
is the word of God. The proof of this fact is that the writers of this 
sacred book speak as the spokesmen of God, and that every thing else 
in these writings is in harmony with the honesty and validity of this 
profession. 

I. First, the writers of the Bible speak as the spokesmen of God. 
This is evident on the face of it, and becomes more evident the longer 
we study the book. One of these writers says of the Old Testament, 1 
"All scripture is inspired of God." He says of himself and fellows, 2 
"Which things we speak, not in the words which man's wisdom teach- 
eth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, conveying Spiritual things in 
Spiritual terms." And accordingly another testifies, 3 "If any man 
shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the plagues that 
are written in this book : and if any man shall take away from the 
words of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life and out of the holy city and out of the things 
which are written in this book." Many other statements of the same 
import may be quoted. And the writers always speak in a mode cor- 
responding with this claim. The mode, indeed, varies, according to 
the nature of the subject. Thus, Ecclesiastes writes of the experience 
of life in this mundane sphere, as it presents itself to a man of prac- 
tical wisdom. The Book of Proverbs is composed as it is natural for a 
man to write proverbs. The historian pursues his narrative in the style 
of an ordinary compiler of history. But in these, and all other cases, 
there is displayed the calm assurance of men who know and speak the 
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things of God. They do not think it necessary to be perpetually as- 
serting that they are divinely inspired; but they uniformly speak with 
authority, as men who are near to God, who have the mind of the 
Spirit, and are charged with a message from heaven. 

II. And secondly, every thing else in this unique volume is in 
keeping with the plain indication of the writers that they are the 
spokesmen of God. Let us mark the main characteristics of the book 
that bear on this point, as they present themselves to the observant 
reader. 

i. It embodies a history of mankind which is not only true in 
itself, but exhibits many peculiarities which are not to be found in any 
other work of the kind. It goes back to the origin of man, and traces 
the progress of the race from the first individual till it came to be dis- 
tributed into the nations of the earth. It declares the original good- 
ness of the father of mankind, and relates the fall of man from a 
state of holiness into a state of sin. And from the very beginning, it 
rises to the relation of man to his Maker and to the dealings of God 
with the human race in all the stages of its development. It is in one 
respect a universal history, treating of the whole progeny of Adam 
in all the vicissitudes of its course during more than four thousand 
years. It notes only the heads of things, the moving principles and 
decisive events that give character and impulse to human conduct, 
omitting the long and otherwise uninteresting periods of human affairs 
that are the mere consequence of these, and thus telling the tale of 
human progress in a marvelously brief space. But in another respect 
it is a particular history, unfolding in a few simple touches the work- 
ings of sin and the counterworkings of grace in the individual and the 
tribe ; and then recording the rise of a chosen family into a people 
trained by divine institutions for the worship of the true God, the 
preservation of the knowledge of his grace and truth, and the restora- 
tion and establishment of the kingdom of God among all the nations 
of the earth. In the course of this narrative, it maintains a strict im- 
partiality, finds no immaculate character even among the heroes of 
the chosen race, and lays bare the blemishes of the best men whom 
it celebrates. At the same time, it enters into the minutest details of 
personal life, and gives some of the most exquisite biographical 
sketches of men who had a conspicuous part in the heavenly enter- 
prise. And it ascends to a climax of supernatural vision, when it 
relates the miraculous birth, holy life, atoning death and rightful res- 
urrection of him whom it calls Immanuel, that is, God with us ; and 
then proceeds to record the scene on the day of Pentecost, when 
the Holy Spirit came upon the assembled apostles, and to give the 
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labors and letters of some of the chief founders of the Christian 
church. It is plain that this is a history which could only be composed 
by men who were illuminated by the Spirit of God. 

This history is, moreover, true and worthy of credit in every par- 
ticular. It is corroborated by contemporary writers of other nations, 
as far as they touch upon the same times and places. It has been, and 
is still, receiving striking and frequent confirmation of its statements 
from the undoubted monuments of the past, from the stamps on the 
bricks of Babylon, the arrowheads on the tablets of Nineveh, the 
hieratic writings on the papyri of Egypt, and the inscriptions on the 
stones of Persia, Media and Palestine. It is more remarkable still 
that the sacred history of the Bible is the most trustworthy source to 
which antiquarians can resort for substantial aid in the decipherment 
of inscriptions and the identification of places coming within the 
range of its records. The late discovery of Pithom, one of the 
treasure-cities built for Pharaoh by the Israelites, is a case in point. 
Hence, it appears that this history is not'only true in itself, but at the 
same time detects and corrects history in other documents bearing 
upon the same events. And some even of its marvelous events are 
beginning to be attested by the conclusions of science. The Bible 
records the beginning of things ; and it is now the general opinion of 
men of science, on purely scientific grounds, that the present order of 
things had a beginning. The Bible tells of a deluge that destroyed 
the existing race of man, with the exception of a single family ; and 
the Duke of Argyle is bold to affirm that there are grounds from geo- 
logical research, for the submergence of a considerable portion of the 
present dry land under water within the period of man's existence on 
the earth. The manifest veracity of the narrative adds to the evidence 
that the writers drew their light from a divine source. 

2. It recounts facts concerning the Supreme Being which are not 
open to unassisted reason or observation. It assumes the existence, 
and constantly affirms the wisdom, holiness and power, of the Eternal 
Spirit. It records the primary creation of the universe under the two- 
fold division of the heavens and the earth. It then describes a waste, 
void and dark abyss of waters on the surface of the earth, and depicts 
a subsequent creative process on this chaotic scene. This secondary 
creation lasts six days, and ends with the creation of man. All this 
was antecedent to the existence of man, and therefore beyond the 
range of human experience. It sets forth the providence of God as 
the foreordination of all events according to his eternal purpose ; and 
it has no hesitation in including miracles, or supernatural acts, among 
the incidents of the divine government. It announces the mercy of 
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God to repenting sinners, the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the legal condition of forgiveness and its attendant blessings, and the 
regenerating power of the Holy Spirit by means of these two unspeak- 
able boons. Along with these three essential elements of salvation, it 
reveals that there are three persons in the one God,- — the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Spirit, all equally necessary to the eternal essence 
of the Godhead. It is obvious that all these facts concerning the nat- 
ure of God, the origin of things, and the salvation of man are, in their 
full certainty and significance, beyond the reach of the intuition of 
reason or the observation of the human understanding. The men 
who write familiarly and habitually of such deep things of God must 
speak by the Holy Ghost. 

3. It contains a chain of prophecy consisting of many links and 
extending from the fall to the very last day of human destiny. The 
main element of this series is the advent of the Redeemer, and the 
rise, progress and universal triumph of the kingdom of grace and sal- 
vation, carried on through all generations, till the resurrection of the 
dead, and the general judgment of the quick and the dead at the last 
day. The heavenly deliverer is called the seed of the woman, the 
seed of Abraham, the Son of David, the Son of God, and the Messiah, 
or anointed of the Lord. The series of predictions concerning him 
runs from the first book of the Old Testament to the last book of the 
New. It may be divided into three volumes, the first of which culmi- 
nates in Isaiah, the second in Daniel, and the third in the Revelation 
of John. The Messiah is described throughout as a king, a priest, and 
a prophet. The time and place of his birth are so plainly indicated, 
that men were expecting him when he came. He is declared to be the 
Son of Man, but at the same time the Son of God. Collateral predic- 
tions concerning persons or kingdoms that come into contact with him 
or his people are communicated with the utmost ease and certainty. 
The most striking examples of this are the future of the Jews and the 
destinies of the four world-monarchies. As we pass along the stream 
of actually past time, we can note the fulfillment of successive parts 
of this great system of prognostication. A culminating point in the 
progress of events was the birth, life and death of Immanuel, in which 
he performed the great priestly act of offering himself a sacrifice for 
sin, so becoming the propitiation for the whole world. And we are 
beginning to be aware that we are fast approaching another great 
crisis, when the Spirit of truth will at length have convinced the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of judgment, and the reign of the 
saints of the Most High will begin. A third consummation is in the 
distance, when the great Judge of all the earth is to raise the dead, 
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and pronounce the sentence of acquittal on those who have returned to 
God, and the doom of condemnation on those who have persisted in 
enmity against him. Such are the sublime and solemn contents of 
prophecy, which up to this day have been receiving a continuous and 
conspicuous fulfillment. None but holy men of God, moved by the 
Holy Ghost, could reveal the several parts of this connected and con- 
sistent whole. 

4. It enunciates the principles of an exalted and perfect moral- 
ity. Ethics is that branch of metaphysics which relates to duty. All 
metaphysic has its root in reason, the faculty of intuition. It has two 
fields, the intellectual and the moral. The intellectual field of intui- 
tion is chiefly, but not exclusively, occupied with mathematics. The 
Scriptures abound in metaphysics. This is manifest whenever you 
reflect that you cannot take the first step in realism without intuition. 
For existence, substance, quality, thing, person — are all due to intui- 
tion, based on sensation. And the knowledge of one and all depends 
on such axioms as these : — that which acts exists ; that which acts 
subsists ; that which acts so, has a quality such as enables it to act 
so. That which thinks exists and is a person ; that which acts with- 
out thinking, that is, without will or intention, exists, and is a thing. 
Hence, it is plain that the metaphysics of realism forms a large part 
of our thinking and speaking, and an equally large part of Scripture. 

But ethics is a direct, not an incidental, element of the teaching 
of Scripture. The proclamation of the moral law from mount Sinai is 
the most clear, simple, concise and complete code of ethics ever pub- 
lished. It is complete as a whole ; for it contains our duty to God 
and our duty to man. It is complete in the duty to God ; for it incul- 
cates the acknowledgment of his unity, his spirituality, his deity and 
his supremacy. It is complete in the duty we owe to man ; for it en- 
joins the obligation of equity and charity towards inferiors, superiors 
and equals, with regard to their life, person and property, in deed, 
word and thought. Its clearness, simplicity and amazing brevity no- 
body can deny. It contains one commandment which expresses, in a 
special case, the great principle of equity which runs through the 
whole decalogue, namely, "Thou shalt not steal." And the law of 
charity glances through, from behind the law of equity, in the beauti- 
ful clause, "And showing mercy unto a thousand generations of them 
that love me and keep my commandments." There is no match for 
this piece of legislation in the whole range of human literature. 
Equity and good-will are the two axioms of ethics. They are ex- 
panded in the briefest possible form in the decalogue. They may be 
expanded into a moral science of any extent. But there is not a prop- 
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osition in the whole theory of conscience, which may not be traced 
back to these two spring-heads of ethical truth. And even these two 
are simply the negative and positive poles of the one great moral 
principle, Whatsoever ye would that others should do to you, do ye 
even so to them. This is the one uniform and often repeated and ex- 
emplified morality of the Bible. All human examples, indeed, are 
imperfect. But there is one perfect and sublime exemplification of 
this axiomatic principle of moral science, which we might say it was 
the chief object of the Bible to set forth. It is touchingly expressed 
in the following sentence : " Herein is love, not that we love God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins." 
This will for ever be the wonder of wonders in the grandeur of good- 
will at least to the family of man. The book that contains the absolute 
theory of moral obligation, and the only unexceptionable example of 
disinterested benevolence, is in this respect worthy of God, and can 
only come from men who are the spokesmen of God. 

Three other important characteristics, bearing upon this point, 
will be treated in a second article. 
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I. 

The object of this paper is simply to call attention to a few of 
the more important changes made by the Revisers in the Book of 
Psalms. I understand that I am at liberty to express approval or dis- 
approval of these changes, as I may think best. I cannot feel at lib- 
erty, however, to be out of sympathy with the undertaking to improve 
our English Bible. I cannot look upon the company of noble men 
who have been engaged in it, otherwise than with the highest grati- 
tude and respect. No other Christian scholars of this generation, I 
believe, were better fitted for the task. None would have accomplish- 
ed it more successfully, or to the greater satisfaction of the Christian 
public. I am inclined, in fact, for one, to accept the work they have 
given us as, on the whole, the very best that was possible at this time 
and under these circumstances. What was ideal was not striven for, 
but only what was practicable. In some respects the result is a dis- 
appointment ; it could not well be otherwise. In general, it is a 
source of peculiar gratification and encouragement. 



